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Advertisement of— 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 


In the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of~ mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet —‘‘ Hygiene 
for Women,” by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 
or send 3d. in stamps to :— 


NURSE DREW, 414, Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


COMMON COLD 
| Common sense. . 


HE common sense approach to the problem of the common cold is 

- “Serocalcin”’ and people who maintain that colds are “inevitable” ignore 

facts. For more than 8 years “Serocalcin”’ has been prescribed by the Medical 

Profession and the efficacy of ‘‘Serocalcin” for treatment or prophylaxis 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of established fact. 


e 
**Serocalcin”’ (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho-guaiacolic plasma precipitate which 
enhances the resistive capacity of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and pleasant to take. 

e 


Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up a cold in 48 to 72 hours. 
Two tablets daily, for 30 consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 


® 
There are no “drugs” in ‘Serocalcin” and consequently no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 
: 


”? 


A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc, tax). The full immunizing course of 60 
tablets costs 8/54 (inc. tax). All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 1d. stamp (to 
comply with regulations) for booklet ‘‘ Immunity from Colds.”’ 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts 


LEICHNER make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the Books on 


production of Leichner make-up. 


e 
The Leichner quality standard Acting 


Nelson 


remains unchanged and unchallenged. * 


ACTING FOR ALL 
LEICHNER An introduction to informal Drama 


Re uious for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 Mr eathaeceae GC. Spee : 
5 : n’s name is familiar to 
-Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 readers of War-time Drama, who. will 
3 be glad to find some of the ideas 
ES already issued in this journal now 
collected in booklet form. 6d. net. 
QUALITY : 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT THE AMATEUR ACTOR 


FRANCES MACKENZIE 


for every form of Indispensable to producers and actors 


: i i eproduction —dealing with all the amateur’s 
Sound Amplification and Rep pera | (ail 18 onateul 
Used by numerous London and Provincial of the book contains useful exercises 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for in acting technique. 2s. 6d. net. 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. * 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. These books are available for inspection 


1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd,, London, W.1 through Nelson's PLAY ADVISORY 
Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) Edinbareh 9. ee to Parkside Works, 


Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo,fLondon 
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SX KHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We hae much pleasure in announc- 
ing that our world famous theatrical 
make-up is now obtainable at our 


Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


To ensure fair and equal distribution 
these cosmetics can only be supplied 
on presentation of Variety Artists © 
Federation, Equity and Concert 


Artists Association Cards. 


By 


“Cosmetics of the Stars” 
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THEATRE WORLD : 


Portrait by Alexander Bender - ; 


A charming new study of Gabrielle Brune, the stage, film f 
Gabr ielle and cabaret artiste of both here and New York, who is at 


present appearing in the big Courtneidge-Hulbert success, : 
Brune Something in the Air, at the Palace. 
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When trifles 
hegin to geton 
your Nerves~ 


Build 
up your Nerve 
Strength 


ae 


Ovaltine 


Prices in Great Britain 
and Northern Iveland 
1/4, 2/4 and 4]- 
per tin, 


[Ne are days when 

the most unimportant 
things are enough to make 
one a “bundle of nerves.” 
If you look for the reason 
you will probably find that 
your choice of foods has 
not taken into account a 
supply of nerve - building 
nourishment. 


One , important nerve - building 
food is delicious ‘Ovaltine.’ It 
is prepared from Nature’s best 
foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
which provide important nerve- 


_restoring elements. 


By making ‘Ovaltine’ your regu- 
lar daytime and bedtime beverage 
you will notice the improvement 
in your nerve-strength, confidence 
and cheerfulness of outlook. 
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HEN a famous Russian actor paid a 

visit to this country a short time ago 
it was very ironical that nowhere in London 
was there a Shakespearean: production. 

That, of course, was not a fair picture of 
the English theatre scene as is demonstrated 
now, when two companies are presenting 
Shakespeare in the West End. Indeed, it 
looks as though we shall have two Hamlets 
running together in a few weeks’ time, that 
is if Mr. Wolfit’s season at the Scala remains 
undisturbed. 

If it was. unfortunate we could not invite 
our Russian guest to a Shakespeare play, it 
would be still more deplorable if Donald 
Wolfit should have to cut short his London 
season owing to the requisitioning of his 
theatre by the military authorities. Happily 
as we go to press it seems possible the order 
may be rescinded. 

Donald Wolfit has done a great work for 
the theatre since those days in 1940 when 
he put on lunch-time Shakespeare at the 
Strand for blitz-weary Londoners. Bombs 
could not dislodge him then and it would 


be poor recompense indeed if one of his all- 


too-rare visits to London should be inter- 
fered with in this way. The season opened 
- too late for review this month. 


* * * 


HILE on the subject of Shakespeare it 
" is interesting to note that the plays 
chosen for this year’s Stratford Festival will 
include in addition to The Merchant of 
_Venice—the opening production. Hamlet, 
_ Macbeth, The Taming of the Shrew, As You 
Like It, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, King 
Richard the Second and Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone. The Festival is, of course, now 
under the direction of Robert Atkins. 


Footlights 


NOTHER milestone will have been 

reached at the Arts Theatre with the 
production on March 9th of The Two 
Children, the prizewinning play in their first 
Play Competition, which brought forth no 
less than six hundred entries. The’author 
is Lieut, Peter Powell, R.N.V.R. The play 
is being produced by Alec Clunes and the 
cast will include Denys Blakelock, Jean 
Cadell, Tristan Rawson and Anne Firth. 
The Arts Theatre, under the able guidance 
of Alec Clunes, has certainly established 
itself as one of London’s most progressive 
dramatic centres, and its growing member- 
ship and full houses are the best sort of 
evidence that Londoners will support even 
a private membership theatre (always a 
difficult proposition) if the standard of pro- 


duction is high, as it undoubtedly is at the | 


Arts. Indeed, some of our most enjoyable 
evenings at the theatre during the last year 
or two have been spent at the Arts, where 
the current production The Witch, for 
instance, is one of the most worthwhile 
plays now in Town. 


* * * 


N addition to the many future productions 

listed in these columns last month we 
hear that Lupino Lane’s new musical play, 
Meet Me, Victoria, opens in Blackpool en 
March 6th. Lupino Lane, Phyllis Robins 
and Mai Bacon are in the cast and it seems 
the show will have to tour a bit owing to 
the success of The Love Racket at the 
Victoria Palace, where Mr. Lane’s new show 
is, of course, scheduled to find its London 
home. 


The Gay Follies at the Cambridge and . 


Old Chelsea at the Winter Garden were two 
casualties of the month. Se 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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D Nu) Shoes of th ont 


‘The Druid’s Rest’’ 


TMUERE is enough Welsh blood in my 

veins to colour my appreciation of Mr. 
Williams’s new play, and to convince me 
I like him best in this mood—turning the 
pages of the old family album and never 
stirring from the fastness’ of the Welsh 


valleys. 
There ‘are some foreigners about, 
course. Kate Edwards (née Finch), for 


instance, hails from London, and but for 
the fact she had never mastered her hus- 
band’s native tongue ‘it is likely not. one 
word of English would have been spoken 
during the whole play. (Issmal Hughes, 
South America, the tramp, for instance, a 
quite voluble gentleman, never so much as 
says ‘“‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No,’’ so that you or I 
could understand it.) Then there is the 
Mysterious Wayfarer, who is so unmis- 
takably English, even if, it was a little 
obtuse of the inmates of The Druid’s Rest 
to take him for the notorious ‘‘ Brides-in- 
the-Bath ’’ Smith. 

The events take place in a village Public 
House early this century, and concern Job 
Edwards’s efforts to win an Eisteddfod 
prize with the Chapel choir that is his pride 
and joy. He is a much more successful 


John Vickers 


BRYNMOR : THOMAS 
from the Rhondda Valley, until recently a butcher’s 
boy, who has made something of a sensational first 
appearance on the stage in Emlyn Williams’s The 
Druid’s Rest. 


of 


! 


“The Druid’s Rest ’’—St. Martin's, January 
26th. 


‘©The Cradle Song ”’—Apollo, January 27th. 


“The Gay Follies "—Cambridge, February 
ond. (Withdrawn February 12th.) 


Christmas ”—Wyndhams, 


“A Soldier for 
February 5th. 


“The Witch”—Arts, February 10th. 
“ Hamlet ’—New, February 12th. 


choirmaster than publican, as Kate, his 
wife, knows to her cost. It is here that 
Tommos, his younger son, takes a hand, 
by imagining that the stranger with ruck- 
sack and hat box is none other than the 
murderer Smith, reported by the papers to 
be somewhere in Wales. Young Tommos 


knew all the time—or did he?—that the 


visitor was the local bigwig and Eisteddfod 
ptize-giver, travelling incognito, 
and fiction are inextricably mixed in the 
boy’s mind, and, of course, it was far more 
exciting for the Mysterious Wayfarer to be 
a murderer. So Tommos sows the seed of 
suspicion among his family, and views the 
resulting chaos with the deep enjoyment of 
youth. 

Much has already been written about 
Brynmor Thomas, the boy from Wales, 
who plays the part of Tommos—not an 
easy one—with such assurance. It is a 
remarkable performance. But without ex- 
ception the acting is excellent, Roddy 
Hughes’ Job Edwards and Gladys Henson’s 
Kate being two delightful studies. Another 


gem is Nuna Davey’s portrait of Sarah | 


Jane ‘‘ Jehovah,’’ Job’s niece. Neil Porter 
is the mono-lingual tramp, and Michael 
Shepley sheds his usual artless charm as the 
Mysterious Wayfarer. There are good per- 
formances, too, from Richard Burton as 
Glan Edwards and Lyn Evans as Zachariah, 
the local constable. 
Hess 


‘* The Cradle Song ’’ 


HIS revival, if a rather unexpected 
~ Offering for London audiences, is a 
beautiful piece of work that captures to 
perfection the tranquil spirit of the cloisters, 
The Sierras’ play shows how this deep 
serenity persists in spite of the little human 
problems which must beset a community 
of nuns of a closed order. Their impact 
with the outside comes through the little 
foundling whom they adopt and bring up 
until the sad day comes when she leaves 
them for the world and marriage. The 
story is but a ripple on the surface of life, 


for fact ° 


| 


WENDY HILLER 


vho is appearing in the revival of The Cradle Song 
sah at the Apollo. 


Sut therein lies its charm for the discerning 
who are not*yet deafened by the moun- 
ainous seas of to-day. 
Lilly Kann sheds sympathy and under- 
standing over her little flock as the Mother 
Prioress, while Muriel Aked’s stern Mother 
Vicar is a masterpiece of restrained acting. 
Wendy Hiller brings great humanity to the 
part of Sister Juana of the Cross, and 
Yvonne Mitchell as Teresa, the foundling, 
1as youthful vivacity and charm. Frederick 
Leister plays doctor to the nuns with just 
che right amount of fatherliness. 
: B.S. 


** A Soldier for Christmas ”’ 


gF I am not much mistaken, a successful 
new playwright has come to Town. 
Reginald Beckwith, who presumably learned 
the art of swift and apt dialogue from his 
writing for revue, has turned out a neat 
and witty comedy which has much more in 
t than meets the eye. During the course 
of the evening we meet a quite charming 
ady trying to practise ‘“ democracy ’’; a 
aale and hearty and classless Colonial; a 
“ girl of the people ’’ without morals and 
one from Girton with too much. Hovering 
around are a bored and cynical young man; 
in ‘‘ emergency ’’’ cook belonging .to the 
Ixford Group, and a char whose battle cry 
s ‘‘Up the masses.’’ There is a glimpse 
of thoroughbred aristocracy, and more than 
1 glimpse of a woman scorned, who is the 
perfect answer to why men leave home. 
Joyce Barbour gives a delicious perform- 
unce as Mrs. Ferguson, who invites the 
soldier for the week-end to put her new 
sheories into practice, and Robert Beatty 
is the Canadian private blows through the 
diece like a breath of fresh air. What Mrs. 
“erguson had not bargained for was that 
ver daughter Phoebe from Girton (Pauline 
_etts) would fall for this stranger and enter 
he lists with Milly Smith,,a NAAFT girl, 
antil recently her maid (Meriel Forbes). 
[his is altogether too much to bear, even 
‘or a theory as noble as Mrs. Ferguson’s. 
filling out odd corners of the picture are 
[Trevor Howard as the cynical young man 
vho is only too grateful to catch Phoebe 
yn the rebound from her defeat at the hands 
»f Milly, Winifred Hindle as the amazing 
srouper cook, who is apparently “‘inspired’’ 
-o write about 10,000 words a day but 
cooks nothing, Susan Richmond as Lady 
Yaubenny of the harris tweeds and _ bur- 
erry, Frances Waring as the revolutionary 
har, and Joan Harben as Brenda Nicholls, 
vhose life is one long moan for the husband 
vho has most understandably left her. 
Yne almost forgets Mr. Ferguson (J. Leslie 


John Vickers 


Frith), but he, of course, only provided 


‘ the wherewithal to make this experimental 


week-end possible ! 
BS 


‘* The Witch ”’ 


NE can but regret that this splendid 
production is scheduled for only a short 
run. It was most unexpected, having 
missed the other revivals of recent years, 
to discover how highly dramatic is this 
adaptation from the Norwegian by John 
Masefield, and how brilliantly the author 
builds up the picture of 16th ‘ century 
religious superstition and bigotry. Even 
from the standpoint of the 20th century 
and the psychological approach to ‘‘ black 
magic,’’ it is difficult to suppress a shudder 
at the witch’s curse, or stifle one’s fore- 
boding as Anne Pedersdotter, hitherto so 
calm and resigned, awakens to) love and a 
sense of the supernatural power within her, 
which she is to use to such tragic purpose. 
Catherine Lacey’s masterly production 
and the brilliant acting play their part in 
creating this atmosphere. Mary Morris as 
Anne is superbly cast; she has a reserve that 
speaks worlds; so is Abraham Sofaer as 
Master Absolon the priest, who perjured 
his soul to marry a young wife. There is 
good work, too, from Nell Carter as Abso- 
lon’s mother, Chris. Castor as Herlofs 
Marte, the poor wretch who is hounded to 
the stake as a witch, and Michael Raghan, 
Gibb McLaughlin, Wilfred Fletcher, Ernest 
Hare and John Maxwell as the clergy. 
Richard Wordsworth as Master Martin 


Continued overleaf 


Beyer, Absolon’s son and a newly ordained 
priest, is not quite so convincing, though 
one must admit that the task of holding a 
nice balance between his temptation to 
earthly love (especially when that love 
involves his father’s wife) and his obvious 
vocation as priest is not an easy naa 


‘* Hamlet ’’ 


HIS is a rich and exciting Old Vic 

production. The emphasis is entirely 
dramatic, and Michael Benthall and Tyrone 
Guthrie have managed to suggest both the 
pace of events and the treacherous laby- 
tinth of Danish Court politics. Occasion- 
ally probability is sacrificed to effect, but 
there are magnificent touches: the Players 
rich in vagabondage, heaping the stage 
with baskets and glowing velvets and that 


Anthony 


ROBERT HELPMANN 
as he appeared in his ballet Hamlet. 


“property ’’ crown which is to inspire 
Hamlet with his notion to catch the con- 
science of the King; the game of chess that 
provides Hamlet with a mimic King to toy 
with and dash to pieces; the King’s grow- 
ing fear of the lurking danger of assassin- 
ation; Hamlet hunted through the darkened 
Palace by the King’s satellites and finally 
trapped in a ring of steel. Leslie Hurry’s 
massive setting echoes the note of the 
production; terror stalks this  castle’s 
corridors, and the stage pictures emerge 
from the background with a luminous 
Renaissance beauty, though the chiaroscuro 


4 _ f ~ ¥ “— 
tends to mask the actors’ play of ora 
sion. oie 
The danger of this method of production 
is that it suggests a tragedy by Tournie 
rather than by Shakespeare, and it throws 
on Hamlet the whole burden of the play’s: 
philosophy and poetry. This Robert 
Helpmann over-lightly but bravely carries 
Of the three qualities which George Henr 
Lewes named as essential to a great actor 
and which he called ‘‘ conceptual intelli 
gence,’ ‘‘ representative intelligence ’’ an 
“ physical advantages,’ Helpman 
possesses the first two in an unusua 
degree, and the third with one drawback 
born of inexperience. His intellectual gras 
of Hamlet’s character is obvious through 
out; his power of representation, called by 
Lewes ‘‘ mimetic power,’’ has long bee 
proved in ballet; his physical assets includ 
a body which is slight in build but a 
perfectly-trained instrument of changed 


and a face elfin, mobile and easily change 
by make-up. His voice is musical an 
clear, but especially in the Ghost scene 
tends to take too weak and hysterical a 
pitch. Both a ‘cello note and flash of 
power need to be added if the actor’s 
range is to include passion as well as 
pathos. (Since writing the above this 
further strength has already begun to 
appear.) The  soliloquies are spoken 
with rare cogency of thought, and 
nerve and brain are taut-strung as a violin. 
Neither the madness nor glint of menace 
are shirked; but the contacts with Horatio 
and the Players have ingenuous sweetness, 
there is irony, grief, a beautifully-played 
death scene and never any doubt that here 
is a mind, though poisoned, of natural 
sensitiveness and charm. The inflexion on 
“ flesh,’’ more sad than bitter, in the taunt 
to the King—‘“‘ Man and wife is one flesh ”’ 
—is a touch of peculiar insight, and I have 
never heard the ‘‘ heart’s, core’’ speech, 
the advice to the Players and the fe 
““ Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here 
about my heart,’’ better spoken. 

Margot Grahame’s flame-haired, volup. 
tuous Queen, blindly groping to help this 
too-much-changéd son, is superbly right 
and Pamela Brown brings to Ophelia’: 
madness a frantic pain, Basil Sydney’: 
King, Charles Deane’s Fortinbras anc 


Lawrence Hanray’s Polonius, a diploma‘ 


whom age has toppled over into senten. 
tiousness, are also notable, and Charle: 
Hickman brilliantly shows Osric’s compli 
city in the juggling with the foils. 

AW. 


ALFRED ESDAILE’S Good Night 

Ladies! has entered on a new season a 
the Whitehall. Phyllis Dixey remains th 
star of this continuous revue, and amon; 
the new turns, Leon Cortez, Cockne 
comedian discovery, and Caja Eric an 
Kenneth White are outstanding. 


(Right) : 
MARY ELLIS 

as Joan of Arc in the 
Opera “Jeanne d'Are,” 
which concludes the play. 
Miss Ellis returns to the 
West End with another 
beautiful performance. 


Ivor NOVELLO’S 

latest~ succ is 
further proof, if that 
were needed, of the 
author’s skill in giving 
London _ theatregoers 
just what they want, 
at the right moment. , 
Arc de Triomphe has 
all the  lavishnhess, 
romance and tuneful- 
ness which guaranteed 
the record-making run 
of The Dancing Years, 
still one of the biggest 
draws in the West 
End. The delightful 
personality of Mary 
Ellis as singer and 
actress, and the clever 
supporting company, 
headed by Raymond 
Lovell, Peter Graves 
and Elisabeth Welch, 
are happy ingredients. 
Leontine Sagan pro- 
duces with great in- 
sight and the show is 
presented by Tom 
Arnold and Ivor 

Novello. 


Ar 


ce 


riomphe 
AT THE 
PHOENIX 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


Riser ainec emcee >| 
Marie Foret, a young © 
girl from the Au- 
vergne, comes to Paris 
in 1906 determined to 
become a great opera 
singer. Shes gates 
crashes into the studio 
of Paul Merrimer, 
famous teacher of 
singing. When he 
hears her—she chooses 
the movingly simple 
““Shepherd Song ’’— 
he is deeply impressed 
and agrees to take her 
as pupil on most 
generous terms. 


(Harcourt Williams as 

Paul Merrimer and 

Mary Ellis as Marie 
Foret.) 


On the roof tops of 
Paris, a year later, 
we are introduced to 
Pierre Bachelet, a 
struggling young 
writer of lyrics and 
cabaret artist, who 
has an adjoining attic 
to Marie’s. Genevieve — 
Cachet, landlady to ~* 
Marie, invites the — 
young man to drop | 
across for a bite of 
food. (Peter Graves 
as Pierre Bachelet and 
Gwen Floyd as 
Genevieve Cachet.) 


Thus begins the rom- 
ance of Marie’s life. 
At first she is a little 
scornful of this young 
man’s light - as - air 
compositions which he 
insists on rendering in 
competition with her 
singing of opera, but 
at last the  light- 
heartedness of his song © 
“You're Easy to Live 
With,’ ~captivates 
her, and before she 
knows. it, Marie is 
joining in. 


It is soon apparent 
that these two 
have fallen in love. 
Perhaps Marie has 
been taking her 
career too — seri- 
ously, for she has 
still a long way to 
80> bie fo re> she 
reaches stardom. 
But Pierre is irre- 
sistible and Marie 


finds she cannot 
shut. love out of 
her life. 


Adhemar de Janze, famous operatic impre- 

sario, seeks out Marie a year later and 

offers: her her first big chance. He asks her 

to think it over and to wave her scarf over 

the parapet that evening at seven if her 

-answer is yes. Marie accepts. (Raymond 
Lovell as Adhemar de Janze.) 


11 


Marie tries to convince Pierre that her 

acceptance of de Janze’s offer will not come 

between them. Part of the bargain with 

the impresario, however, is that Marie shall 

live in a luxurious apartment, and it is clear 

enough that this is a parting of the ways 
for the young. lovers. 


The scene is Marie’s apart: 
ment in the Bois de Bou- 

logne. It is 1914 and Marie, 
: now a great operatic star, 
has invited some distin 
guished guests to hear one of 
her proteges sing. Already 
there are rumours of war, 
but no-one in the elegant 
salons of Paris is prepared 
even to contemplate such a 
possibility. Included in the 
picture are Vicki Bruce as 
Mathilde, Netta Westcott as 
the Princess. de Coligny, 
Nesta Ross as_ Francoise, 
Marie’s protege, and Maidic 
Andrews as Therese Vidal. 


Marie . talks with 
her guests, Mat- 
hilde and Therese. 
leaders of Parisian 
gaiety and fashior 
in 1914. They dis. 
cuss the party and 
exchange reminis- 

cences. : 


Paris as it was—in early 
1914  days—is _ illustrated 


in the colourful masque 
pictured above. The scene 
is the Cafe de l'Europe et 
d’Asie and in the street out- 
side a guide (Tony de 
Lungo) is seen trying to 
interest two very British 
tourists (Rene Croome and 
Violet Gould) in some 
“artistic’’ postcards. Other 
typical Parisian characters 
are there and presently we 
find ourselves inside among 
the motley crowd, and here 
it is that Marie and Pierre 
meet once again. 


Marie waits for Pierre 
in the noisy cafe where 
an Apache ballet and 
Josie’s’ (Elisabeth 
Welch) rendering of 
“Josephine ’’ are the 
attractions of the 
evening’s  entertain- 
ment. 


The lovers’ reunion in the cafe was rude 

interrupted by Adhemar de Janze, who is 
determined never to loosen his: hold on the 
famous opera star. But they meet again in 
the brilliant pageant which takes place on a 
barge on the Seine. The crowds of Paris 


look er the rails at the gay scene as 
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Pierre, now a world famous film star, sings 
with» the chorus, 


vo 


you,’’ a 


“Paris reminds me of 
Josie (in the bottom picture) 
sings the: exotic number ‘‘ Dark Music.’’ 
There is a dramatic climax to this brilliant 
scene when news comes that mobilisation has 
begun. It is the eve of war. 


UO Giews 


edad o 9 t sr Onset 


Josie, the vivacious cabaret singer, whom 

Marie has befriended, sings ‘“ Dark Music.”’ 

Elisabeth Welch’s rendering of this number 
is one of the high spots of the show. 


al 


‘Marie’s humiliation is complete when it 
becomes clear that Adhemar de Janze is 
‘arranging for Giselle, Marie’s niece, to take 
the name part in the Opera, Jeanne d’Arc. 
It is now 1925. Giselle, in a spirit of great 
self-sacrifice, feigns an attack of nerves, so 
that her aunt shall play the part. (Hilary 
Allen as Giselle.) 


15 


The Princess de Coligny has turned her 

Chateau into a war hospital and there in 

1915 Marie comes, arriving just in time to 
see Pierre once again before he dies. 


Raymond Lovell as Adhemar de Janze, the 
man who helped Marie to stardom, but who 
never won her love, even after the death of 


Pierre. His jealous and possessive nature 

dominated her whole life, destroying her 

real happiness, ending with his heartless 
attempt to keep her out of the opera. 


The magnificent closing scene of the pro- 
duction. In the picture above, Olive 
Gilbert as Agnes Sorel is singing to the 
Dauphin (Eric Starling). (Below): Marie as 
the Maid is brought before the Dauphin 
who, to test her supernatural powefs, dis- 
guises himself as one of his courtiers. The 


peasant girl, however, is not misled and 
kneels before him, to the astonishment of 
the assembled court. Bottom of page: 


the moving last moments of the opera, when 
Joan, sword aloft, sings that France shall 
rise again, a moment of great significance 
for present-day audiences. 
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Z ADELINE GENEE 

as she appeared at the height of her fame, when 

all London fiocked to see her exquisite performances 
at the Empire Theatre. 
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_ 66 B EICESTER Square at Night at the 
Turn of the Century ’’—so ran the 
‘caption beneath a fading photograph I 
-recently unearthed in an early Edwardian 
publication devoted to London Night Life. 
The print depicts the pensive statue of 
' Shakespeare in sharp silhouette, gazing 
across the Square at the old Empire 
drenched in the light of many: a blazing 
orb. The night is damp. A mist has 
crept up from the Thames ringing each orb 
with a miniature aureole, thereby trans- 
forming the front-of-the-house illumina- 
“tions into a cluster of full moons that 
would seem to forecast rain to the weather 
“prophets. A leafless tree suggests the 
season is mid-winter... The show is on. 
- No-one seems to be about. The crowd is 
within drinking its full of colour; glamour, 
and melody. 
— A footnote to this print recalls that 
_‘‘ The Dresden delicacy of Genée at the 
“Empire remained the delight of Leicester 
Square from 1897 to 1907.’’ This is just 
another way of saying that at the turn of 
the Century the Empire simply spelt Genée 
Adeline Genée, the enchanting 
Danish ballerina who originally crossed the 
North Sea for 30 performances, and then 
femained to dance for more than 3,000 
_nights at the Empire. What star of to-day 
“has ever approached such a record? 
~* I wonder. what ballet was in the bill the 
night that picture was taken? Maybe it 
was Coppelia, and as the photographer was 
~ crouching beneath his piece of black velvet 
the sparkling Genée was holding every eye 
in the house as she pursued her golden 
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butterfly, 
** Swanhilda ’’ 
flies, spinning and swirling to the haunting 


looking lovelier in the role of 
than any of Nature’s butter- 


strains of the immortal Delibes waltz. 


Genée at the height of her Edwardian . 


glory! 

Leicester Square has changed since that 
night. The Empire, now only a name, has 
given way to a movie house. The 
Alhambra and .Daly’s are also movie 
palaces, though no longer bearing the 
names that made Leicester Square famous, 
but Genée is still in our midst, and still 
at the height of her. glory. To-day it is 
not Edwardian; it is a different and more 
enduring glory. 

It was a sad occasion for: the Great 
British Public when Genée decided to retire 
at the very zenith of her powers. It 
seemed sacrilege to hide such consummate 
artistry, but nothing could be done to 
persuade her to remain. 

Though no one realised it at the time, 
Genée was to do more in her retirement for 
ballet than she did during her unparalleled 
reign of the Empire. She was to help to 
lay the foundations of ballet in Britain by 
her tireless efforts to establish. a recognised 
Academy of dancing on our shores. 

With more time on her hands just after 
the First World War, Genée became a vital 
figure at those Dancers Circle Dinners, 
where._a small group of enthusiasts who 
worshipped ballet for its traditions and 
artistic merits as well as for its health- 


giving value, met to discuss the best way’ 


of developing this great art in England, 
(Continued on page 28) 


John Vickers 


Peter Noble, the author of this article, and 
Mary Simmonds, as the tragic lovers in Herbert 
Marshall’s production of W aiting for Lefty. 


Wu the recently successful production 
of Winkles and Champagne, the story 
of the music halls, Unity Theatre has once 
more leapt into the limelight, as it did with 
its. previous play, Lope de Vega’s Fuente 
Oveéjuna, seen at the little Kings Cross 
theatre for the first time in England. 
Theatregoers who were thrilled with the 
Spanish masterpiece are equally delighted by 
the lusty and virile quality of the present 
entertaining show; many are _ asking, 
“Where and how.did Unity begin its career 
as «the leading peoples’ theatre in this 
country?’’ The story is an inspiring one 
of struggle, hard work and faith in a theatre 
which has, for ten years, steadily produced 
realist stagings of plays depicting faithfully 
each and every facet of contemporary life. 
When young theatre director André van 
Gyseghem, on a ship bound for Soviet 
Russia, met some actors from a group 
called ‘“ Red Radio ’’ he was interested to 
learn of their efforts to achieve a live theatre 
in London’s East End. Proof of their 
enthusiasm was the fact that they were 
travelling, as was: van Gyseghem, ,to the 
International Workers’ Theatre Olympiad 
held in Moscow. From this meeting arose 
further gatherings in London and finally the 
formation of ‘The Rebel Players,’’ a group 
of worker-actors performing in small halls, 
on the steps of Trafalgar Square, on the 
backs of lorries, and, in fact, anywhere that 
they could command an audience to witness 
their ‘‘ agit-prop ’’ drama and sketches. 
- In 1936 the group acquired its first Little 
Theatre, a disused church hall in Kings 
Cross, and decided to call it Unity Theatre. 
Working at other jobs during the day, the 
actors rehearsed at night and on Sundays 
and at last presented the first play in their 
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Unity Theatre. 4 
by PETER NOBLE 


first premises, Waiting for Lefty. The 
choice of the Clifford Odets play was a good 
one, for it played to packed houses for! 
months and even had H. G. Wells leaping 
to his feet at the end of the performance to 
join in the chorus of actors and audience— 
‘* Strike, strike!’’ A private theatre club, 

Unity built up its membership to 2,000 with 
vital performances of new and unusual plays, 
so that after two years another larger theatre 
in Goldington Street, N.W.1, was taken) 
over. Formerly a doss-house and Presby- 
terian Chapel, the building grew into a 
theatre after Unity had sent out a call for 
assistance to its members. Carpenters, 

bricklayers, painters and willing helpers 4 
all kinds were found to give their services 
voluntarily towards { 
Workers’ Theatre. : 

In 1937 the new theatre, equipped with | 
the most up-to-date lighting box in Europe, 
opened with a Soviet play, Pogodin’s 
Aristocrats, to an enthusiastic audience of 
press and public, but it was later on with 
the production of Plant in the Sun that the 
name of Unity came into theatrical pro- 
minence. Paul Robeson, long in agreement 
with Unity’s aims that “ true art effectively 
and realistically presented in the theatre can 
help the people to move towards the better- 
ment of society,’’ gave up stardom at Drury 
Lane in order to act with the Unity amateurs 
in the American strike play, and, in con- 
sequence, the membership rose by leaps and 
bounds. Many theatregoers travelled to 
Kings Cross to experience an evening of 
vital and different theatre. 

With Christmas, 1938, came the pro- 
duction which did most to put Unity on the 
theatrical map—the first “ political ’’ panto- 
mime, Babes in the Wood, a merry musical 
satire by Geoffrey Parsons and Berkeley 
Fase which soon had all London rocking 
with mirth. The barbed wit of the book, 
the tuneful and meaningful music and the 
acting of Vida Hope, William Rowbotham, 
Ann Davies and the others in a huge and 
talented cast kept crowds queueing at 
Unity so that membership skyrocketed: tc’ 
more than 7,000 in six months! Praise 
from the press was unanimous, at last the 
theatre was able to expand and, in the 
summer of 1939, Unity took over the Kings- 
way Theatre as the first professional 
Workers’ Theatre, planning to commence 
with Herbert Marshall’s staging of Geoffrey 
Trease’s Colony with Beatrix Lehmann and 
Robert Adams. Unfortunately the war up- 
set all plans for this development and, for 
the time being, Unity operates from Kings 
Cross. 

At the outbreak of war, when the West 
End theatres seemed stunned, Unity opened 
with a _ political revue, Sandbag Follies, 


the creation of the 
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Robeson, who 
d in- Her- 
_- Marshall's 
ction of Plant 
e Sun in 1938, 
a scene from 
snecessful pro- 
on in 1943 of 
“de Vega’s 

Fuente  Ove- 
(Spanish 
v illage). 


Hollowed by Turn Up the Lights and thence- 
forth, through blitz and blackout, the 
enthusiastic worker-actors kept the play- 
house open right throughout the war. A list 
‘of the famous plays produced here would 
indeed be long; many well-known _play- 
“wrights have had their work performed on 
‘Unity stages. John Allen’s production of 
‘Sean O’Casey’s great play The Star Turns 
Red in 1941 prompted James Agate to write, 
-“ The most vital Theatre in London is to be 
“experienced in a back-street theatre in Kings 
‘Cross—Unity !"’ 

During its ten-year career, Unity has 
always excited the admiration of the pro- 
gressive elements of the professional stage 
“and, in addition to André van Gyseghem 
‘and Herbert Marshall, others including 
Lewis Casson, John Fernald, Rollo Gamble, 
“Sybil Thorndike, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter 
“Hudd, Michael Redgrave, Rachel Kempson, 
“Rodney Ackland, Patrick Hamilton and a 
“host of others have helped in many ways, 
acting, producing, advising, lecturing. At 
all times Unity acts as a bridge between the 
professionals and the considerable amateur 
“movement. Many of the amateur actors 
have given such outstanding work here that 
-they are now acting on the professional 


ht) : : 

PIOUS scene from  Unity’s 
i big success, Winkles and 
upagne, produced by William 
yotham: The Chairman 
id Kossof) is shown drawing 
tion to Doris Levenson on 
stage of the reconstructed 
1s Music Hall. This play 
be followed on March 16th 
fyeen and Pleasant Land, a - 
a of the Chartist movement 
ye early 19th century, deal- 
with the struggles of the 
ers for freedom and political 
iy, presenting an interesting 
lel to the struggles in 
ope to-day against Fascism. 
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stage—among these may be noted Vida 
Hope, John Slater, Alfie Bass, William 
Rowbotham (of Myr. Bolfry fame), Harry 


Ross (now in My Sister Eileen) and others, 
while among Unity “‘ discoveries ’’ are Ted 
Willis, author of Sabotage and last year’s 
success buster, designer Bernard Sarron, 
painter Lawrence Gowing, writers Geoffrey 
Parsons and Berkeley Fase, and_ director 


Eric Capon (now with the Citizens’ Theatre, ~~ 


Glasgow). 

To-day, Unity Theatre is completely 
unique; even visiting Americans admit there 
is nothing like it in the U.S.A. It is an 
independent, self - supporting, peoples’ 
theatre with a method. of acting anda 
quality of production often superior to those 
found on the blasé West End stage. And 
there are, in addition to the London theatre, 
about a score of smaller “‘ Unitys ’’ in the 
provinces! Yes, the Unity Theatre move- 
ment has grown amazingly since the days of 
these Rebel Players.’’ To-day, in spite of 
war-time difficulties, it carries on, ready at 
the end of the war to play its part in the 
tremendous task of creating a new and 
different world. For Unity is a theatre with 
a purpose, and that purpose has not yet 
been achieved. 
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ALEXIS RASSINE 
in Spectre de la Rose. 


Anthony 


MuE fragile and air-spun fantasy of 

Spectre de la Rose has eluded recap- 
ture. almost continually since its first 
production, when Karsavina as the Young 
Girl and Nijinsky as the Spirit of the Rose 
created a legend of pure romance no subse- 
quent dancers have been able to dispel. 
Baronova has charmingly caught at the 
poignancy, and Chanova the dreaming 
quality, of the part of the Young Girl, but 
neither of them had very sensitive support 
and the part of the Spirit of the, Rose, 
which in Nijinsky’s performance is said to 
have had a spiritual magic that transcended 
mere technique, has long since degenerated 
to athleticism. 

In the new Sadler’s Wells production, 
exquisitely revived by Tamara Karsavina, 
we feel once again an intangible sympathy 
between the Girl and the Spirit of her 
dream, and for the first time the imagina- 
tive beauty of Fokine’s choreography for 
the Rose, with its gliding pas de bourrées 
and soft, weaving arm movements, is 
revealed as originally created. Alexis 
‘Rassine as the Spirit takes to the air as if 
it were his natural element, and uses his 
arms with a lovely and flowing grace. A 
beautifully-built and supple dancer, this 
young Russian’s success was at first ham- 
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Spectre de Ia 
Rose : 


by Audrey Williamson 


| 
pered by what appeared to be a purely | 
physical approach to his work; lately he| 
seems to have responded to his surround-' 
ings, in a company in which the dramatic 
values have always been emphasised as | 
much as the technical, and his dancing in| 
Spectre de la Rose shows a growing artistry. | 
Never quite of the earth, with drooping | 
eyelids that echo the mood of sleep, this. 
Spirit awakens the Girl with a fey pro-. 
tectiveness, and his smile of encouragement 
as she responds to the whirl of the music. 
is beautifully imagined and timed. The. 
performance, still improving, needs now only — 
a further lightening of the landings and, 
perhaps, a more faun-like touch to the 
make-up of the eyes. Margot Fonteyn’s 
portrait-of the Young Girl is enchanting, 
and her wonder, delight and regret mirror 
the pathos of the unattainable. It is her 
acting, as much as Rassine’s dancing, that 
gives to the Rose an ethereal quality, and 
to the whole ballet the wistful evanescence 
of a vision. 

The atmosphere is caught not only by 
the dancers, but by the designer. Rex 
Whistler replaces Bakst’s virginal white 
bedroom with one of equal charm in deli- 
cate ice-blue, and through two open french 
windows a moonlit garden and _ trailing 
roses suggest the mysterious fragrance of 
a summer night. His “‘ austerity ’’ costume 
for the Rose is the one flaw. A ‘‘ Valse 
Fantaisie ’’’ by Glinka provides a lilting 
Russian prelude to the Weber waltz, and 
the revival of this little Fokine-Gautier 
masterpiece gave a final touch of charm to 
a very variable season. 


Ballet Rambert 
THE Ballet Rambert opened a five-weeks’ 
season at the Mercury Theatre on 
February 9th with a very interesting repre- 
sentative programme composed of Frederick 
Ashton’s Les Masques, Andrée Howard’s 
Lady Into Fox (in which Sally Gilmour 
repeats her imaginative and moving crea- 
tion of Mrs. Tebrick) and Antony Tudor’s 
Gala Performance. In addition to works by 
the above three choreographers, the season 
is to include ballets by Ninette de Valois 
and Frank Staff, and Fokine’s Sylphides is 
also in the programme. It is hoped‘ to 
review the season more fully next month; 
but in the meantime all serious ballet- 
goers are urged to go to the Mercury 
Theatre and see what genuine artistry 
choreography may achieve within the small 
framework of chamber ballet, which Marie 
Rambert has done so much to foster. 


A.W. 
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OBERT E. SHERWOOD’S play is 
a3 drawing all London to the Aldwych 
Theatre, where H. M. Tennent, Ltd., and 
John C. Wilson’s production is starring the 
incomparable Lunts. Of all America’s 
famous actors and actresses none have 

endeared themselves so much to the British 

public as this brilliant pair. Since their 


ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FO 
as seen by Stanley Parker 


AT THE 
ALDWYCH 


NTANNE 


arrival on this their first war-time visit, 
they have been greeted everywhere with 
peace-time enthusiasm, not only on account 
of past happy memories, but because their 
acting at the Aldwych is something to 
remember for all time. 

Mr. Sherwood’s play about Greece over- 
run by the Nazis is timely and dramatic. 


ee 
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The play opens in th 
living room of th 
Vlachos’ house in Athens 
early in October, 1938 
Karilo Vlachos  (Alfre 
Lunt), famous Gree 
scientist and Nobel prize 
winner, has been many 
years happily married ta 
a charming Americar 
(Lynn Fontanne). Dur 
ing the opening scen 
Vlachos makes a -broad 
cast to America from hi 
room, in the course 0 
which he expounds. his 
own philosophy in face o: 
a Europe fast yielding to 
force. He is anti-Nazi 
and anti-war, though a 
yet there seems no possi 
bility that European un- 
rest will reach his ow a 
country. 


PICTURES BY 
CECIL BEATON 


Philip. Vlachos (Terry 
Morgan), is in love with 
Eleni Rhalles (Muriel 
Pavlow), a Greek girl 
who has a fervent love of 
her country. Philip, with 
American -blood -in his 
veins, does not always 
see. eye to eye with her, 
but when the test comes 
in 1940, and the Germans 
are attacking, it is not 
long before he is in uni- 
form, eager to defend the 
country of his birth. 
Karilo Vlachos, who stil 
clings to his pacifist 


views, is bitterly dis: 


appointed in his son. 


“A great change has come over the Vlachos’ 


household by the end of 1940. Miranda, 


whose life hitherto has been almost without a care, suddenly finds herself up against the 
grim. realities of war. Her son is fighting with the guerillas in the mountains and her 
husband, who up till now has refused to admit the necessity of war, has undergone. a 
change of mind and is himself in uniform as a doctor on his way to tend the wounded. 
There are also the little domestic problems which Miranda tackles with a will. 


(Below): Gerard Kempinski as Doctor 
-Ziemssen, the fanatical Nazi diplomat, who 
‘had been a frequent visitor to the Vlachos’. 


Ziemssen comes to take leave of his friends 
‘in a mood of triumphant certainty that the 
‘Nazis are on their way to conquer the 
world. 


When the Germans attack Greece Dr.° 


(Below): The moving scene in which Eleni 
reveals that she is going to have a—baby. 
Philip’s parents comfort her and she agrees 
at last to go to America and have her child 
in safety for their sake. Meantime news 
comes that Philip has been wounded. - Eleni 
is able to reach him and they are married 
just before he dies. 
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The doctor is going to the front in 
company with a group of young men of 
many nations, who are fighting against 
the Nazis in the common cause of free- 
dom. They toast each other on_ the 
evening of New Year’s Day, 1941, little 
realising the full extent of the tragedy 
which lies ahead. A few months later, 
in a little schoolhouse near Thermopylae, 
the doctor and a handful of men find 
themselves surrounded by the enemy. 
Around the old walls are some words of 
Pericles and to the accompaniment of 
gun-fire, the doctor expounds the Peri- 
clean philosophy of the dignity of man. 
A little later their commanding officer 
tells them to fight to the end. The last 
time we see Vlachos he. is going-out to 
meet his death with a pistol in his hand. 
A few days later in Athens Miranda 
receives the news. She has lost both 
husband and son, and. the final moment 
as she waits bravely with loaded rifle for 
the invading Germans is ohe of great 
poignancy, mirroring a) thousand such 
happenings ~ in occupied Europe. 


-whom we all know. 


Delysia 


"PHERE are two Alice Delysias. The one 

—the famous artist star of countless 
Cochran and Ziegfeld productions; whose 
illness during the pre-war run of French for 
Love closed the Criterion Theatre until she 
was able to rejoin the cast. An artist who 
creates wit with the flick of an eyelid, and 
laughter or tears from the usually banal 
words of a popular song. Alice Delysia: a 
name, glamorous and unique, which stands 
unrivalled in a not unimposing galaxy of 
““ stars.’’ 

Then there-is the other Alice. The one 
The generous, kindly 
woman; who reserves “‘ temperament ’’ for 
the audience, and not for her fellow workers. 
I have yet to hear any stage staff speak 
derogatively of “‘ madame,”’ as she is called 
by them. And their judgment is worth 
something. This is the woman-whose love 
of England is only second to her love of 
France. This is the woman who turned 
down a three-figure contract in order to 
spend the last three years travelling through 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Libya and Iraq, 
entertaining French and British troops. 

During my sixteen months in the Middle 
East, I saw her many times. In a convoy 
crossing the Sinai Desert in the blazing 
midday heat; conversing gaily with her 
compatriots at a little Free French club, and 
standing on a table in order to sing them 
their favourite songs; seated in Shepheard 
Hotel, impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
her ‘‘darling,’’ as (with that delightful 
exaggeration of the “‘r’’) she calls: Com- 
mandant René Kolb-Bernard whom _ she 
recently married. 

But what can I add to the tributes, which 
all ranks of the Services have paid to her 
work? Quite frankly, very little. Their 
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A TRIBUTE 


by Brvan Matheson 


recently back from the Middle East and now 
appearing in Halfway to Heaven at the Princes 


tributes are worth much more than mine; 
and she, herself, values their appreciation 
more than any official recognition or Press 
approbation. 

But let me try to give you a short idea 
of what war-time touring in the Middle East 
entails. It entails continual travelling, 
from town to town, from one country to 
another. Bumping along pock marked 
desert roads, in the sweltering midday sun; 
and, at the end of many hours, arriving at 
some camp or town in time to leave your 
luggage. Then, with luck, you snatch a cup 
of tea, and back into the bu for another 
journey, often of two or more hours dura- 
tion, to the camp at which you are appear- 
ing. And this you do, sometimes two, often 
three, times a week. 

Your dressing rooms may be in the 
“ wings,’’ or they may be in some adjacent 
hut or tent, where the sexes are divided by 


The Author 
“somewhere in the Middle Hast.” 


a sheet. The stage is sometimes small and 
unsafe, or vast and concrete. The piano is 
usually in a neurotic and partially disem- 
bodied state. Don’t think that the troops 
don’t do everything they can to improve 
these conditions. They do. But, naturally, 
in some isolated camp in Syria you are 
extremely lucky if you even get a stage. 
In spite of all these hindrances, a woman 
must stand on the stage and contrive to 
look cool and attractive, with her dress 
clinging limply to her form, and a horde of 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, 
Sussex 


Stedham, Midhurst, 


Midhurst 116 


FULL DRAMATIC’ TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Male Scholarship Available 
Apply: DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


NEW A. J. TALBOT PLAY 


“‘Bailey’s Crowded Hour” 


One Act Comedy. Six Women. Five Men. 
“Most original and amusing’? — 
1/4 post paid, or ‘On Approval ”’ 


Write for our full list 


“PLAYS' AND THEIR PLOTS” | 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD. 


31. Museum Street, London, W C.1 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE, L.R.a.M. 


Teacher of many West End 
Stage and Screen Artistes 


‘LESSONS AND CLASSES IN 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL — 


Enquiries :—c/o Ripman School, 
120, Baker Street, LONDON, W.1 
Welbeck 1432 


HE NEW ERA ACADEMY of Drama and Music 
- (London) Ltd. Tuition in Elocution, Phonetics, 
Sinus Tone Production (Speech), Stage Technique, 
Piano and Singing, etc. Public Examinations held, 
including English for Foreigners. Syllabus and 
Particulars on application. State which branch 
required on stamped addressed envelope to 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
‘4 t 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 
quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- 
culars, write Secretary, .W., 5, Hay Street, 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. 


ANTED “ Who’s Who in the Theatre.” State 


price to Wetton, 25, Elmsleigh Road, Twicken- 
ham. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Complete lists of Theatre World and Play 
Pictorial back numbers, with prices, can be 
obtained from Theatre World Offices, -1, 
Dorset Buildings, Pa aey. Square, London, 
i 1.0.4. 
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undeterred flies fording the rivers of sweat 

on her face. ; 
All these conditions Alice Delysia faced 

and overcame. For she had no preferential 


treatment, no specially selected audiences or | 


luxurious travelling arrangements. She 
‘* roughed ’’ it with the others, and they all 


‘adored her for it. 


For Alice is a trouper as well as a great 
artist. And to be a trouper you have to 
have character and guts. And she has 
plenty of both. She also has more expres- 
sive eyes than half a dozen other leading 
ladies’ put together (if such a dread thing 
were feasible!); a superb manner, which 
inevitably attracts one’s attention in a 
room, however crowded; and a tremendous, 
unsparing energy. As an example of the 


Alice Delysia roughed it with the others. 
Here is a typical convoy moving over the 


vast tracts of the desert. It was in this sort 
of setting that Mr. Matheson often met with 
her. 


latter: during a New Year’s Eve perform- ° 


ance in the desert, she received a number 
of invitations from messes in adjacent camps 
to visit them after the show. Now, in the 
Middle East, ‘‘ adjacent ’’ can signify any 
distance from ten minutes to an hour’s 
journey away. And, in addition, the unit 
which she was entertaining had also invited 
her to their mess. But Alice was undeterred. 
She went to each and every one of those 
messes; toasted the New Year in with them, 
and sang them their favourite numbers. 
And this went on until the early hours of 


| the morning. 


When she returned from Iraq she did not 
rest for long. A few weeks later she was 
again on tour, playing her original réle in 
French for Love. And, then, when that 
had ended, she finally decided to return 
home. If you talk to her about the work 
she has done she will merely say: ‘‘I do it 
for the boys. Any discomfort is worth 
putting up with for them. They deserve 
the best of everything.’’ And to that there 
is noreply. But let us hope that the services 
she has rendered will not be forgotten. For 
Delysia is not only a great artist: she is 
also.a great woman. 
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The Gypsy Theatre 
returns to Moscow 


NE of the most unusual of Soviet 

theatres—the Gypsy Theatre Romany— 
recently returned to Moscow after a thirty 
months’ tour of the country. : 

Humanity has woven hundreds of super- 

stitions and prejudices about the gypsies. 
Popular opinion all over the world has long 
been accustomed to consider gypsy life as 
syhonymous with a roving existence of 
picturesque idleness. 
_ After the revolution in Russia gypsies 
were given the same rights as other nation- 
alities. They were encouraged to do useful 
work and the government helped them to 
settle on the land and to acquire their tools 
and implements. 4 

And so gypsies in the U.S.S.R. gave up 
their wandering life and began working on 
the collective farms. 

Their art, which has ‘fascinated great 
writers like Pushkin and Tolstoy, also 
underwent a change. Formerly the artistic 
expression of their people had been limited 
to song and dance, but now they set out to 
prove that they possessed dramatic talent 
as well. And in 1931 the Theatre Romany 
was organised in Moscow. At that time, 
the troupe consisted mainly of gypsy youth. 

When the Soviet Union was invaded, the 
Romany Theatre was on tour in Central 
Asia. The group continued its performances, 
becoming welcome guests of Red Army units. 
The Army Command repeatedly invited the 
Romany Theatre to visit them and these 


descendants of old wandering tribes soon, 


showed that in the difficult conditions of 
war-time they still preserved the faculty of 
setting about swiftly and easily. From 
Central Asia, where they met with enthusi- 
astic reception, from ancient Samarkand, 
from Ashkhabad—the capital of the Turk- 
menian Republic—they hurried to the 
Caucasus. 
winning loud applause. They appeared for 
the Baku oilfield workers; they appeared in 
Tsibili, the capital of Georgia. The 
Georgians, themselves masters of song and 
dance, fully appreciated the captivating 
sypsy melodies, impetuous temperamental 
dances and fine dramatic plays. 


They performed in Azerbaidjan, . 


epee iat | 
Viet 
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In 1942, when the Caucasus became the 
centre of battle, the gypsy theatre performed 
for the sailors of the Black Sea Fleet and 
for numerous Red Army units. 

“We usually set out at night,’’ relates 
Victor Yugov, present Art Director of 
the Theatre. ‘‘ Trucks, their headlights 
dimmed, moved ahead cautiously so as not 
to strike mines. Here.and there a rocket 
would flare up and enemy planes flew over- 
head. It was already morning when we 
reached the advanced positions. We per- 
formed on the truck, letting down the sides. 
If we arrived at night, the show would take 
place in a mud hut. A small circular space 


of a few square yards served for a stage. 


You can imagine how pleased we felt to see 
the weariness disappear from the men’s 
faces as they laughed and joined in with our 
songs.”’ 

The- gypsies have their own score to 
settle with Hitler. Thousands of their 
people have been exterminated by the Nazis 
only because they were gypsies. Many 
times while performing at the front the 
actors of the Romany Theatre met a gypsy 
soldier wearing a fighting Order on his 
chest, or a gypsy lieutenant or flyer. 

““We were in Daghestan,’’ continued 
Victor Yugov, ‘“‘ when the Germans drew 


near. We left Makhach Kala, the capital - 


of the Republic, by barge, and sailed the 
Caspian sea for seven days. After this we 
performed in Chkalov and Kuibyshev. 
Then, accepting an urgent invitation to the 
far east, we found ourselves on the shores 
of the Pacific. 

““In the past thirty months we have 
visited seven Union Republics. Our trip 
from Central Asia through the Caucasus to 
the far east left us with many unforgettable 
memories. We met hundreds of different 
people, but everywhere we saw the same 
deep love for the Soviet country and bitter 
hatred for the enemies. 

‘“On December 15th ‘we opened our 
Moscow season with The Gypsy Girl, a 
dramatised story by Miguel Cervantes, 
arranged specially for our theatre by the 
Spanish writer.’’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
- JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects -ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS, Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


Students admitted during the Term at proportionate fees, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 
Prospectus and all further information from: 

W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. 
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Ballerina Immortal (Cov. from Page 17) 


whilst at the same time preserving the in- 
tegrity of its tradition. 

The Association of Operatic Dancing ‘of 
Great Britain emerged from these dinner 
table talks, with Genée as the first Presi- 
dent. Eight years later the Association 
was honoured by Her Majesty Queen Mary, 

-who graciously consented to become its 
Patroness. In 1935-the title was, by the 
King’s Command, altered to the Royal 
Academy of Dancing. King George ,V 
approved the grant of a Charter, to which 
the Great Seal was affixed on January 17th 
of the following year, marking the proudest 
day in Genée’s life. 

The founding of the Royal Academy of 

Dancing meant that Britain was assured of 
developing her own ballet, no longer being 
dependent for her dancers upon the schools 
of the exiled Maryinsky ballerinas. Ballet 
has a history and a tradition and it is part 
of the Royal Academy’s function to see 
that the correct and traditional. technique 
is handed down to posterity in its integrity. 
For this purpose, the Committee, under the 
inspired Presidency of Genée, has drawn 
up curricula outlining courses in dancing 
from the most elementary to the most ad- 
vanced stages, in addition to instituting 
examinations in the theory and practice of 
dancing. 
_ People who fondly imagine Adeline 
Genée to-day as a frail.old lady in a lace 
cap re-living her triumphs of thirty-five 
years ago are going to be severely dis- 
illusioned if they ever have the good for- 
tune to encounter her. They will meet a 
graceful little. figure, stylishly dressed in 
black. Though she never talks of herself, 
five: minutes in her cultured presence is 
enough to. convince anyone that Genée is 
the very life-blood of the Royal Academy. 
She is a decorative figurehead; but in addi- 
tion she is a capable organiser and a tire- 
less examiner, travelling North, South, 
East, and West to inspect young dancers 
entering for Academy Examinations and 
Scholarships. 

She is the right woman in the right job, 
for no other dancer in the world has done 
more to create a real zest for ballet-going 
in this country. She opened our eyes to 


“BURNING GOLD” 


A Play in Three Acts. 
By FALKLAND L. CARY and A A. THOMSON 
Premiere, Northampton, September, 1943. 
Repertory Productions :— 
Hastings, Peterborourgh, Belfast Opera House, More- 
cambe, Lytham, Colwyn Bay, Penge, Southport, Slough. 
““MURDER AT THE MINISTRY,”’ new edition. 
Peterborough Repertory, February 28th. 
In Preparation :—‘‘ THE ARTIST’S MURDER,”’ 
‘“LADYSFINGERS ”’ (a comedy of country life). 


Agents : SAMUEL FRENCH 
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the significance of ballet, both as a popular 
entertainment and as a serious art. It i 
therefore fitting that this great artis 
should be the first President of the Roya 
Academy of Dancing and so perpetuate th 
great art which she first showed us in al 
its perfection at the old Empire in the lat 
Nineties. What a pity the Academy could 
not have been established on the site o 
that historic theatre! Then the story 
would have been perfect to the last full 
stop. However, under Genée’s experience 
eye, as good a ballerina can be trained 1 
Holland Park as in Leicester Square. 

Pavlova once said, ‘‘ Life would prob 
ably have far more meaning and light if 
side by side with the teaching of readin 
and writing, people were also taught tc 
dance beautifully.’’ Genée, too, has 
always stressed the educational value of the 
dance, and how it develops the control of 
body movement by the brain, encouraging 
the child to make quick decisions, tc 
develop individuality, and to appreciate 
grace of movement. The training 0! 
teachers is just as vital as the training of 
pupils. The importance of the attitude of 
teachers to their art cannot be _ over- 
emphasised, as they form the link between 
the traditions of the past and the integrity 
of the future. | 

Far from paralysing the work of the 
Academy, the Second World War has 
caused’ a decided increase in activities 
More and more requests. have come from the 
Provinces for examination classes, especi- 
ally from the heavily blitzed towns. It 
Plymouth and Liverpool candidates turnec 
up for classes on the morning following 
heavy all-night raids and seemed to finc 
both pleasure and relaxation in the menta 
and physical demands of the examinations 

In the Post-War World there will be < 
demand for beauty, after all these frus 
trated years of horror and destruction 
Men will clamour for beauty in their citie: 
and in their theatres. It is then that w 
shall turn to Genée. 

For dancers in the past we turned else 
where; we sought them in the Russia 
Ballet, now too busily dancing the lengt} 
and breadth of the Americas to lavish lov 
and labour on budding artists; we visite 
those dance studios in Paris, run by th 
Imperial Russian  ballerinas—Preobrajen 
ska, Kshessinskaya, Egorova and Trefilova 
No one knows what has happened to then 
now, and so more than ever does the futur 
of ballet in Britain depend upon Adelin 


Genée. 


* * * 


Maybe under the guiding genius of thi 
great artist a bevy of ballerinas wi 
emerge from Holland Park to cast a spe 
of beauty more binding and enduring tha: 
all the stone temples now being planne 
by architects for our Post-War Utopia. 


warbrick Studio 


XYCE BARBOUR, who gives another brilliant 
srformance in the clever new comedy at Wyndhams 

Soldier for Christmas. She appears as Mrs. 
erguson, a lady of charming if somewhat vague 
sposition, who is very eager in theory for the 
yandonment of social distinctions, but not quite 
» successful in practice, in spite of the fillip given 
y the war. Miss Barbour plays such roles with 
1 ease that quite belies the skill and technique— 
1d intelligence—which must be involved. Her 
lightful performance in George and Margaret is 

still fresh in the memory. 


Bi. Naw. 


hn Vickers 


- John Vickers 
FRANCOISE ROSAY, the famous French star, 


who is giving a series of seven performances at the 
Haymarket Theatre in aid of the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John Fund and the 
French in Great Britain Fund. Madame Rosay, 
who is well-known to film-goers for her work in 
La Kermese Heroique and Le Carnet de Bal appears 
in the sketches written for her by her husband, 
Jacques Feyder, which she performed in what she 
calls “less occupied France,’ and in North Africa, 
and also in an English sketch written by Rodney 
Ackland. 
(Below) : 


HERMIONE GINGOLD and HENRY KENDALL, 
the stars of the second edition of Sweet and Low, 
appropriately called Sweeter and Lower, need no 
introduction to devotees of intimate revue. Miss 
Gingold has made possibly the biggest hit of her 
career in Sweet and Low, and as the new edition 
is virtually an entirely new show, the many 
admirers of these two clever artists have more 
pleasures in store. Sweeter and Lower opened on 
February 17th, too late for review in this issue. 


20th Century Studio 


Whispers 7 


QE of the major pleasures in being 
associated with Theatre World in war- 
time is the sense it brings of a real fellow- 
ship with theatrelovers scattered all over the 
world. ; 

It is an encouraging thought that this 
little magazine—bijou_ as it 1s—brings en- 
joyment to men in the front lines of the 
world struggle, that its pages curl in the 
Indian heat or stiffen with the Arctic con- 
voys, and that it forms a pleasant link with 
home for many who would give a lot to see 
the curtain go-up in a West End theatre. 
It seems reasonable to hope now that the 
time is not far distant when that modest 
ambition will be realised by vast numbers., 

Meantime, we who are engaged in trying 
to give by means of pen and paper a just 
picture of the theatre in England to-day are 
ever mindful of those who are temporarily 
cut off from one of the biggest joys of their 
life. It can safely be said that not an issue 
of Theatre World goes to press without a 


st 


Daily Mail picture 


‘* Monty ’’ at the Theatre 


General Montgomery has found time to pay 
several visits to the theatre since his return to 
England. Here he is acknowledging the cheers 
of the audience when he went to see ‘\Some- 
thing in the Air” at the Palace recently. 
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‘Reproduction of an airgraph that reached th 
Editor in the New Year. Needless to say all suc 
good wishes are heartily reciprocated. 


special thought for them wherever they ma 
be. The Editor is very grateful for th 
messages that reach these offices, such as th 
airgraph reproduced on this page. 


» * Be * 


FREADERS may have wondered what ha 
happened to our American corres 
pondent during the past few months. Th 
fact is Mr. Mawby Green has been muc 
engrossed in the writing of a play, and w 
are eagerly awaiting news of its New Yor 
premiere. We understand, however, the 
more ‘‘ Echoes from Broadway’’ are o 
their way, so let us hope our April issu 
will be enlivened once again with his vivi 
writing on shows current over there. 


There seems to be no evidence yet, by tk 
way, that English plays are enjoying <an 
more popularity in the States. It has bee 
one of the phenomena of the war that whi 
American plays have met with extraordina1 
success in this country, with one or two e: 
ceptions, even our most confirmed success 
have left American playgoers stone cold. 


AMATEUR STAGE 


ig has been said many times that where 

a few British people are gathered together 
_ there very soon will be an amateur dramatic 
club. ~The spirit remains very keen in the 
forces. to-day, witness some news this 
month. From a Stalag prisoners of war 
camp in Germany is a report of a production 

of Blithe Spirit, put on by the boys from 
_a printed copy of the play. 

In a hospital near Epsom a lieutenant, 
Ian Wallace, has been lying in plaster on a 
carriage since October, 1942. During this 
winter he has written and produced a 
musical comedy, High Temperature, with a 
theme of army and hospital life. The music 
is sometimes ‘‘ borrowed,’’ dialogue and 
most lyrics are new. Patients and staff 
provided the cast, and the Wimbledon 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


“Ladies in Retirement” 


6 female—1 male—1.- set. 


The perfect amateur proposition. 


‘Goodness How Sad” 
4 female—_3 male—1 set. 

* One long laugh.’”—Sunday Pictorial 
“You can’t take it 
with you” 

The world-famous comedy classic. 

** Skylark ” 

6 male—4 female—1 set. 
“Highly amusing marital comedy.”—S. Dispatch 


ONE-ACT PLAYS : 
“The Widow of Heardingas’”’ 


7 female. 


“Home Guard” 


2 female—5 male 


All Plays Sent On Approval 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street Ww.C.2 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. em. J 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


Notes 
and Topics 


Philharmonic Orchestra looked after the 
music. Two nights were such a success that 
a repeat performance in aid of the Red 
Cross took place at Epsom Municipal Baths 
on February 22nd. Lieutenant Wallace (ex 
Cambridge A.D.C.) has ambitions for a 
future stage career. 


* * * 


From the R.A.F. Stanley Vane (producer 
for Southampton Repertory in peace-time) 
reports a successful production of Lot’s Wife 
by a company of R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. 
personnel at a south country station. ~All 
were genuine amateurs, with no previous 
experience. AlIl scenery was constructed and 
painted by two members of the station staff. 
Previous productions include Night Must 
Fall and Dangerous Corner, and _ despite 
casting difficulties of postings and move- 
ments, interest is very keen and developing. 


* * * 


WE are asked by the Toynbee Hall 
authorities to mention that the keen 
interest in their drama festival has resulted 
in all seats being taken for the final per- 
formance and adjudication on March \11th, 
A new play, Wise Thrush, by Marguerite 
Elliott Brooks, was given by the Elliott 
Players at Hornsey Town Hall on February 
24th. The producer was Evelyn Watts, 
who also directed a performance of Burning 
Gold by Falkland L. Cary and A. A. Thom- 
son, by Northern Polytechnic Dramatic 
Society in February. This play is being 
considered by a number of groups, but as 
this London performance was by no means 
a strong one, it was difficult to assess its 
merits. Certainly it is a play that needs 
playing; any limp or half-hearted attack 
is fatal to it. } 
* * * 
Plaistow’s Little Theatre, in Greengate 
Street, has an interesting fixture list. It 


(Continued overleaf) 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
JAN. I5th—MARCH IIth 


Four short plays are presented each 

Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., followed by 

a public criticism of the acting and 
production. 


Adjudicators : 
E. MARTIN BROWNE 
ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 
and (Final Performance) LEWIS CASSON 


Admission 2/- & 1/- All seats unreserved 


Amateur Stage : 
(Gontinued from previous page) 


opened in February with Ladies in Retire- 
ment by the Little Theatre Players. The 
Sheen Players follow on February 26th with 
The Importance of Being Earnest. On 
March 4th the Masque Theatre, a group of 
professionals, give two Russian comedies 
and a Hans Sach play. St. Mildred’s Clerks 
give Widowers’ Houses on March 11th; May 
and Baker D.S. perform Indoor Fireworks 
on March 18th; and the Little Theatre 
Players finish off with The Whiteheaded 
Boy on March 24th and 25th, and Plaistow 
Patchwork, ‘‘a lively show of bits and 
pieces,’’ on April Ist. 
* * * 


Liskeard Drama Group, in Cornwall, have 
chosen Wallace’s The Ringer for their sixth 
production since war. Miss Aileen Harris 
is producer. 


Lyric, Hammersmith, 
to Re-open 


HE Lyric’ Theatre, Hammersmith, 

originally opened in 1890, to which 
fashionable London flocked twenty years 
ago, the scene of Sir Nigel Playfair’s 
successful fourteen years of management, 
and the triumphant revival of The Beggar's 
Opera, which played there for 1,463 per- 
formances, is to be re-opened early in April, 
after having been closed for four years due 
to blast. \ 

Theatrical managers J. Baxter Somerville 
and Peter Hoar (now a pilot officer in the 
R.A.F.) who have four provincial theatres 
and six touring companies on the road, have 
taken over this. theatre and hope to revive 
its great reputation of twenty years ago. 
It will not be used as a repertory theatre 
or for visiting touring productions. Plays 
will. be put on there for a “‘ run,’’ the same 
as at-a theatre in the heart of the West End. 
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How to be an Actor 


Tie fixst oh ja mew ib. BiCo\ Hower 

Student Series opened 
February 20th, with a programme prepared 
in co-operation with the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. Produced by Stephen Potter, 
this proved a most instructive item, show- 


LYRIC THEATRE 
Shaftesbury Ave. Ger. 3686 


Evgs. 6.15 p.m. Mats.: Wed. & Sat., 2.15 p.m. 


JACK BUCHANAN 


IT’S TIME TO DANCE 


with ELSIE RANDOLPH 
FRED EMNEY 


on Sunday, | 


The Best Shows to Seat 


For times of Performances see announcements in the Press 


ADELPHI. 


TOM ARNOLD presents 
IVOR NOVELLO 
Muriel Barron Roma Beaumont 


THE DANCING YEARS 
A MUSICAL PLAY 


PHOENIX. 


TOM ARNOLD and IVOR NOVELLO present 
MARY ELLIS RAYMOND LOVELL 
PETER GRAVES ELISABETH WELCH 


ARC DE TRIOMPHE 
A New Play with Music by WOR NOVELLO 


PALACE. 
TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 


in association with 
EMILE LITTLER present 
JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 
SOMETHING IN THE AIR 


THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 
———_—__—_—— 
PICCADILLY. 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 
BEBE DANIELS 

RICHARD HEARNE MAX WALL 
CLAUDE HULBERT IVAN BRANDT 


PANAMA HATTIE 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COMEDY 


ing How, and How Not, to Learn, How to 
Teach, etc. 
* * * 

Another interesting series of four fort- 
nightly programmes called “‘ The Haymarket 
Theatre,’’ began on February 17th. The 
story of this famous London theatre is being 
traced from 1720 to the present day. 

* * * 


Part of the Green Room Rag was broad- 
cast on February 20th, and among the 
artists taking part were Fay Compton and 
Peter Graves in a musical sketch by Ivor 
Novello, and Franklin Dyall, Dorothy 
Hyson, Edgar Norfolk, Barbara Couper and 
others in The Lamp, a sketch by George 
Grimaldi. 


SALVAGE YOUR 
WASTE PAPER 


@ With the development of offensive action 


shipping space will be more precious than 
ever. Do not relax your efforts to salvage 
useful waste material, paper particularly. 
Remember every scrap is wanted to win 
the war. : 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 
GARRICK (Tem 4601) 


Daily at 2.30 Mon. Wed. Sat. 7.15 


“SHE FOLLOWS ME ABOUT” 


By BEN TRAVERS. 


ROBERTSON HARE BASIL RADFORD 
' CATHERINE LACEY JOYCE HERON 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 


; Daily (ex. Mondays), 2.30 
Evenings: Tues., Wed., Thur., Sat., at 6.0 
GORDON HARKER 
in a new comedy b 
MABEL & DENIS CONSTANDUROS 


** ACACIA AVENUE” 
Hubert Gregg, Dorothy Hamilton, Megs Jenkins | 
ase en ee ee ee 


H. M. TENNENT LTD. PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 
ALDWYCH 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
APOLLO WENDY HILLER 


THE CRADLE SONG 


John Gielgud's Production 
NOEL COWARD'S 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


London’s Longest Run. Now in its 3rd Year. 


GLOBE TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


DUCHESS 


HAY MARKET 
JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD 
LESLIE BANKS 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


William Congreve’s Comedy 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND of 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 


(of ‘‘La Kermesse Heroique’’ and 
‘““Le Carnet de Bal” fame) 


Mondays, February 7, 14, 21 and 28, at 3 p.m. 
March 6 and 13 - - - 6p.m. 


In aid of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S RED 
CROSS AND ST. JOHN FUND 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


and the FRENCH IN GREAT BRITAIN FUND 
Registered under the War Charities Act. 1940 


ST. MARTIN’S 


THE DRUID’S REST 


A new Comedy by Emlyn Williams 


UNITY THEATRE 
Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 


LEONARD PECK 


Friday, Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
Sun. - 3.30 and 7.30 p.m. 


Mems. only 
EUS. 5391 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.”—Tutler 
SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 
Evgs., 6.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
JUNIOR MISS 
“ London’s most hilarious show.’'—Duily Mail, 


joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 
rank Leighton, LindaGray, Douglas Stewart 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 2nd Year 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell. Edmund Wiliard. 


SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 
Eves. 6.30. Wed. & Sat., 2 30. 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


“A riot . .. intensely funny.’”’—The Star. 
Sally Gray, Coral Browne, Max Bacon, 
Harry Ross, Charles Farrell, Virginia Winter 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596.) 
Evgs. 6.30. Thurs. & Sat , 2.30 
HALFWAY TO HEAVEN 
“One long glorious laugh.”’—Evg. Standard, 
BOBBY HOWES and.SYDNEY HOWARD 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


LONDON PALLADIUM Daily at 2.30, 5.20 
All Star Variety 


Max Miller, Ivy Benson and Her Ladies’ Band, 
Webster Booth and Ann Ziegler, etc. 


LONDON HIPPODROME _ Evenings 5.40 
Mats., Weds., Thurs , Sats., 2.25 p.m. 


**The Lisbon Story’’ 


Over 300 Performances 


PRINCE OF WALES Daily at 2.40, 5.30 
‘** Strike a New Note ’’ 


Over 500 Performances 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 
6 & 7Gt. Newport St., W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Until March 5th ; 
THE WITCH 
by John Masefield 
Commencing March 9th 
THE TWO CHILDREN 
by Peter Powell 
For daily play and times, please see—Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What’s On 


(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


Times of performances should be confirmed by 
reference te daily press. 
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